Practical Angel Magic: An Updated Review 


Following my critical review of Stephen Skinner and David Rankine’s The Practical Angel Magic of Dr. John Dee's 
Enochian Tables, David Rankine published a response on a Facebook group some time later. Having promised to do 
so, I shall now address Mr. Rankine’s comments in full. His comments are indented in bold: 


I have been thinking for a while of addressing the points raised in the teview so bravely 
and wittily written under a pseudo-atistocratic acronymic [sic] pseudonym (Sit Anon) 
which cleatly belongs to Ian Rons. His mindset is illustrated in his opening paragraph by 
his completely unjustifiable and pointless remarks on Stephen’s edition of Crowley’s 
Tunisian diaries. Apart from reproducing Crowley’s usual profanities and sexual innuendo 
(which is part of the job of accurately editing any manuscript) I fail to see what other 
ptofanities he is reterting to. Ifa document is reproduced and contains profanities, then so 
what? The point of that particular wotk was to make more of Crowley’s Diaty material 
available. 


The comment refers to p.71, fn. 125 of Mr. Skinner’s edition of the Tunisian diaries. A quotation from The Book of 
the Law 11:27, interpolated from Crowley’s abbreviation “p. with the d. of r.”, should read “perish with the dogs of 
Reason”; but Mr. Skinner’s surprising reading is “piss with the dogs of Reason”. It occurs without any corrective 
note in both editions, 27 years apart. 


So, to his claims in the review. Perhaps it is relevant here to mention that I have heatd 
comments that Sit Anon was planning on publishing a complete book of Dee material in 
modern typeface, which has not actually appeared. If this is true, that may explain why he 
feels so proprietotial about Dee’s work, and is so negative towards anyone he feels might 
have pre-empted him in any way. 


Ouch. This one is below the belt (the project referred to is still ongoing); but no, I don’t think the criticism put 
forward in my review is the result of psychopathology... oddly. The criticism of Practical Angel Magic that I advanced 
is serious and robust, regardless of the style adopted. Clive James put it rather well: 


Aldverse book reviews there have ahvays been, and probably always should be. At their best, they are written in 
defence of a value, and in the tacit hope that the author, having had his transgressions pointed out, might secretly 
agree that his book is indeed lousy. 


But no such luck. 


1. We never claim it is a Dee manuscript, tather we give two possible authors for the 
manuscript, favouring Thomas Rudd. 


The way Mr. Rankine states this point is somewhat misleading. To be clear, neither in his book nor in my review is it 
stated that MS. Sloane 307 (the manuscript at issue, which is transcribed in Practical Angel Magic) was in Dee’s own 
hand (“a Dee manuscript’). 


What zs claimed by Skinner and Rankine is that the manuscript is a translation and expansion of Dee’s MS. Sloane 
3191 (an important original manuscript), whilst failing to notice the copying errors that show it to be derivative of, 
ptincipally, Meric Casaubon’s printed Tie ¢> Faithful Relation of What Passed for Many Yeers between Dr. John Dee_and 
Some Spirits (London, 1659; hereafter “TFR’’). What is even more problematic, however, is their theory that the 
manuscript was more than just a copy of this Sloane 3191 — that it was written by someone “who Dee saw as a 
potential collaborator” (p.42) — in short, with Dee’s active assistance, or at least cognizance, which would make it a 
primary source. Although they do throw in a couple of dozen words on how it might have been written without 
Dee’s help, the assumption that Dee played a part in the creation of this manuscript (“definitely the most likely’’) 
pervades the book. For instance, in discussing likely authors, Skinner and Rankine only offer candidates whom they 
believe had contact with Dee. 


They go further, to statements indicating that the manuscript represents a portion of the “Enochian” magickal 
system in its final and approved form, and that Dee himself did, or would have, regarded it as pre-eminent. In this 
vein, they say that the Table of Earth or “Great Table” in Sloane 307 “supersedes all other versions of these Tables” 


(p.37), and that the invocations are “the correct invocations to use in conjunction with the Enochian Tablets” 
(p.53).! 

In addition, the editors repeatedly dismiss Dee’s actual manuscripts to the preference of Sloane 307, such as again 
with the statement, “The cells in the tables in [other] books sometimes include both correct and incorrect letters 
within the same square. It is clear that Dee did not do this.” (p.37), which is rather to ignore the important primary 
source Sloane 3191 (which does contain such corrections). 


Having thus established a position with respect to Sloane 307, Skinner and Rankine are drawn to conclusions about 
Dee that are at odds with Dee’s own manuscripts, his public statements and biography. For example, they repeatedly 
make the extraordinary suggestion that Dee was happy to invoke false or wicked spirits as well as good, because 
(they claim) this attitude is implied in Sloane 307. Whether or not Sloane 307 contains this implication (I don’t think 
it does), nevertheless the fact of Dee’s zutention to deal only with benign spirits has never been seriously contested, 
either in his own life (he himself fought this unsubstantiated and “damnable sklaunder” at times during the reigns of 
Mary, Elizabeth I and James J) or by later biographers, who (finding nothing to hang him with) sought to portray 
him not as the invocator but as the victim of such creatures.* Skinner and Rankine nevertheless state that “when you 
get to the heart of his system [i.e., Sloane 307 they believe] you see that he is equally prepared to deal with both 
Good and Malevolent spiritual creatures” (p.36; but cf. footnote 198), despite even the clear contextual 
contradictions with the original spiritual diaries, one example among many being the specific instruction that the 
cacodemons of the Table of Earth (the central subject of Sloane 307) should never be invoked. 


In short, there is no question that the editors do treat Sloane 307 as being, in some sense, Dee’s work; regardless of 
the fact that they do not claim it is actually in his handwriting. However, as already noted, they do mention in a 
couple of dozen words a slightly reduced hypothesis: that it was translated and expanded from Sloane 3191 after 
Dee’s death; but this is presented as something of an afterthought, and it doesn’t inform their opinions on the 
merits of the manuscript. 


In leaving this point, I would like to illustrate the reality of the concerns that I have with the editors’ presentation of 
Sloane 307 by quoting a brief snippet of a review of Practical Angel Magic as originally published in The Watkins Review 
(No. 12, Autumn/Winter 2005), and republished on a website co-owned by Mr. Rankine: 


To be able to read the words of Dr Dee, albeit in translation from Latin, is also nothing short of a privilege, and 
should rank alongside Agrippa. 


I shall discuss the identification of the actual sources of Sloane 307 in point (2), but first I must turn to Skinner and 
Rankine’s specific claim, as repeated in Mr. Rankine’s comments here, to have identified Thomas Rudd as the likely 
copyist of Sloane 307. Put briefly, given that the manuscript derives from TPR, published in 1659, and that Thomas 
Rudd died in 1656, this cannot be correct. The same criticism applies to at least one other work ascribed to “Dr. 
Rudd” (not Thomas Rudd, note), A Treatise on Angel Magic,> which is similarly derivative of, amongst other works, 
TFR.° The current view in print is that either “Dr. Rudd” was a pen-name of Peter Smart, who collected and 
transcribed works that he himself ascribed to a fictitious “Dr. Rudd”, or that “Dr. Rudd” was not the Thomas Rudd 
who died in 1656. I refer to a recent discussion highlighting some of the issues, but I am also aware of unpublished 
research in this area which will substantially advance the discussion. 


Now, Skinner and Rankine have made Rudd central to the series of books they have published, beginning with 
Practical Angel Magic and continuing with The Goetia of Dr. Rudd, seeking to establish him as “one of the great 


' And let us not forget that the book is entitled “The Practical Angel Magic of Dr. John Dee’s Enochian Tables”. 
Also, in Stephen Skinner’s The Complete Magician’s Tables (Golden Hoard Press, 2006), the Table of Earth from Sloane 
307 is presented as if it were the final version of the table drawn up by Dee in Sloane 3191. 

? Peter French goes into some detail on this, devoting the first chapter of his biography, Joba Dee: The World of an 
Elizabethan Magus (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972), to the issue of the gossip surrouding Dee; but it is a 
matter that seems to have occupied every commentator. 

3 294 July 1584 (MS. Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. 1 £195v; TFR p.188). 

4 This criticism also applies to the other candidate put forward, Richard Napier (1559-1634). It is rather odd that 
Skinner and Rankine only offer Thomas Rudd and Richard Napier: if their dating of Sloane 307 had been correct, 
why not Bartholomew Hickman, John Pontois or Patrick Saunders, who were either scryers or otherwise involved in 
Dee’s “spirit actions” after 1605, the earliest date suggested for Sloane 307 by Skinner and Rankine? See Julian 
Roberts & Andrew G. Watson (eds.), John Dee’s Library Catalogue (London: The Bibliographical Society, 1990), 
pp.60-3. 

> MS. Harley 6482. 

6 See Egil Asprem, “False, Lying Spirits and Angels of Light” in Magic, Ritual and Witchcraft 3:1 (Summer 2008), 
pp.54-80. Essentially, the tables in Harley 6482 are elaborations of the “Holy Table” plate preceding page 1 of TPR. 


magicians of the last half millennium’”,’ who “knew Dr John Dee and [...] carried on Dee’s experiments in angel 
magic much further and formed the focus of a group of 17" century angel magicians”’.® This stems explicitly from 
comments made by Adam McLean in his edition of MS. Harley 6482 about a “secret tradition” of Enochian 
magicians centred on “Dr. Rudd’, though McLean reasons from other internal evidence that he could only have 
known the son, Arthur Dee, rather than the magus himself.? 


However, following the identification of Sloane 307 and Harley 6482 as being derivative of TFR, there is no 
remaining reason to suppose that such a circle ever existed prior to 1659. Even the speculative notion that Arthur 
Dee might have had copies of some of Dee’s angelic manuscripts seems to be a dead end.!° The great deal of 
interest in angel magick stimulated by Casaubon’s 1659 publication, which prompted discussions at the Royal 
Society and inspired experimenters such as Robert Boyle to try their hand at crystallomancy,!! and which inspired 
“Dr. Rudd”, is (as articulated by Egil Asprem) indicative not of a continuation of an unknown tradition, but of a 
revival. '? 


2. Funnily enough, we were awate of the fact that the manuscript had difterences to others, 
that is the nature of manuscript material, and that is why we also comprehensively 
footnoted these diftetences in the matetial ftom Sloane 3821, Rawlinson D1067 and D1363, 
as well as the Golden Dawn Book H (F-.L. Gatdner’s edition), showing how the other 
manuscripts detived ftom Sloane 307. It is up to the reader to determine how they wish to 
use the material or not. 


This is a particularly obtuse remark (quite apart from the solecism in the final sentence). The point is not about 
differences between Sloane 307 and later copies of it, but about the failure to compare Sloane 307 to the Dee 
manuscript on which it is supposedly based, Sloane 3191, and equally the failure to notice the striking similarities to 
the much later print edition of Dee’s spiritual diaries, TFR. I thought I had made these points abundantly clear in 
my review, but it is evidently necessary to enter into a detailed examination of the facts. 


I shall divide Sloane 307 into three sections, and discuss them in turn: 


1. The Table of Earth or “Great Table” (a version of). 


2. An introduction explaining the use of the Table of Earth (principally, the method of extracting 
angelic names). 


3. Invocations of the angels of the Table of Earth (in English). 


1. The Table of Earth 


Dee first wrote down a rough copy of the Table of Earth in his spiritual diary, !3 from which he prepared a fair copy 
in Sloane 3191.'4 Three years later the four angles of the table were re-arranged, of which there is again a rough copy 
in the spiritual diary,'> and a fair copy in Sloane 3191.'° This second version in Sloane 3191 is known as the 
“reformed” version. !” 


Importantly, the three later versions (the two fair copies in Sloane 3191 and the second version of the table in the 
spiritual diary) contain corrections not present in the initial rough copy. Here is a comparison between these revised 


7 The Goetia of Dr. Rudd (Golden Hoard Press, 2007), dedication page. 

8 ibid. p.24. 

° A Treatise on Angel Magic, (New York: Red Wheel/Weiser, 2006), pp.11-12. 

° See Roberts & Watson, pp.63-4. Additionally, the London Science Museum manuscript which provides a 
provenance for their “John Dee crystal” via Arthur Dee has been established in unpublished research by Alan 
Thorogood to be almost certainly a fake. 

! Deborah Harkness, John Dee’s Conversations with Angels: Cabala, Alchemy and the End of Nature (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), pp.220-3. 

2 Asprem, p.61. 

3 Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, ff.1991r-201r. 

4 f£56v—57r. 

5 Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. II, £.201r. 

6 f£.53v—54r. 

7 Discussed in the diary entry for 20th April 1587 (Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, f£200v—2011). 


copies from Sloane 3191!8 and the table found in Sloane 307, with differences shown in colour: 


Sloane 307’s Table of Earth, 
showing differences to Sloane 3191 
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(I am not marking differences of capitalisation, nor relatively trivial differences such as a “u” replacing a 


699 coy 


v”, or an “2” replacing an “T” (or vice versa). I am also disregarding for simplicity the “black cross”.) 


The reader will immediately notice that there are a number of differences. In a similar comparison to Dee’s very first 
rough copy from the spiritual diary, there are markedly fewer differences: 


Sloane 307’s Table of Earth, 
showing differences to Cotton Appdx. XLVI 
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This is because the table in Sloane 307 doesn’t include all the later changes made by Dee. It is of derived 
from Sloane 3191. However, there are still a few differences here. Let’s compare it with the equivalent version 
printed in TFR, pp.175-7, the only other version that might have been available to our copyist: 


'8 These are considered as one for these purposes, since although the arrangement of the four “angles” or corners 
differs, the lettering is identical. 


Sloane 307’s Table of Earth, 
showing differences to TFR 
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From nine differences we are now down to only three. In other words, the table in Sloane 307 is most similar to the 
table printed in TFR. Crucially, some of these are because of the inability of the printer to represent some letters in 
the tables, so a backwards letter ““R’” becomes “‘/E’’, a backwards “P” becomes a “Q”, a backwards “N” becomes 
“yl, and a backwards “A” is printed as an ordinary “A” in TFR, which errors are all faithfully copied in Sloane 307. 


For the pedant: the differences that do remain in our comparison between Sloane 307 and TFR can be explained 
with reference to the second rough table (printed in TFR on p.*15). The “v” and “a” in the lower-right table are 
missing in the first table (being decayed in the manuscript) but present in the second TFR table, whilst the “tr” in the 
top-left table matches one of Dee’s corrections as printed in that table; although why the copyist chose to adopt 
only that correction remains a mystery. We know the author(s) of Sloane 307 did refer to that second rough table 
because a striking feature of the table in Sloane 307 is a redundant set of numbers running down the right hand side, 


as illustrated here: 


Sloane 307’s Table of Earth 


(digital reconstruction) 


24 
48 
72 
96 
14120 
144] 
168} 
x ]192) 
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288) 


312) 


336| 
i }360 
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408} 
x |432) 
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480} 
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952] 
576) 
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624] 


(I have retained the red and black colouring, but have not attempted to replicate the oft-dubious 
capitalisation.) 


This numbering down the right hand side is also present in the second rough table in Dee’s diaries, and was used by 
Dee as a crib to help decipher the wife-swapping cipher. Since they have no other use, certainly not in the province 
of extracting angelic names, it would seem they were copied into Sloane 307 due to lack of comprehension. Another 
striking feature of the table in Sloane 307 is the way the central “black cross” (illustrated below in black, though 
coloured grey in Dee’s original) is missing. 


The Reformed Table of Earth from Sloane 
3191 


(digital reconstruction with colour adjustment) 
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The precise arrangement of the black cross as it appears in Sloane 3191! is of critical importance, since the position 
of the letters determines the prefixes for certain names extracted from the table,”° as shown quite clearly in Sloane 
3191. Its arrangement as a box in Sloane 307 is nonsensical, and causes the author(s) to make errors when extracting 
the names of those spirits: further evidence (were it needed) that the table in Sloane 307 does not come from Sloane 
3191, but is an attempt to make sense of the transcripts in TFR. 


In conclusion, the Table of Earth in Sloane 307 is a mish-mash of the two tables in TFR, and there is nothing to 
suggest the creator of Sloane 307 was aware of any other source for this table. Before moving on, however, it is 
perhaps worth noting that the version of the Table of Earth as typed up in Practical Angel Magic contains some fairly 
striking errors of capitalisation (e.g., the end of line seven). Also, the editors’ comment in footnote 55 about the 
“interesting form” of the letter in position 312, which they give as a minuscule “1”, but which is actually a backwards 
majuscule “L” (appearing as such in all the Dee manuscripts, and in a similar form in TFR) again shows the editors’ 
failure to consult relevant documents, of which more later. 


19 Which Kelley reported as being approved by the angels in Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I £.206r, TFR p.180. 
20 Specifically, (1) the god-names of the angels over each lesser cross, and (2) the names of the cacodemons. One finds 
the correct prefix by looking across horizontally to find the letter in the black cross, which is the reason for the gap 


between (e.g.) the “e” and the “x” of “exarp” in the black cross (lines 1 & 3), there being no names which require a 
prefix in line 2. 


2. The Introduction 


The introductory section of Sloane 307 is an extended paraphrase of sections in TPR relating to the magickal usage 
of the Table of Earth, dealing mostly with how to extract angelic names from the table.?! 


A quick survey of this section in Sloane 307 reveals the following: 


e The passage beginning “Man in his creation being made an Innocent...” corresponds with TFR 
p.92 and Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, ff.90v—91r. 


e The previous section then gives way to a section beginning “Thus when Adam offended he 
received punishment...”, corresponding with TFR p.205 and Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, 
ff.2171r-218r. 


e ©Then follows a section beginning “Now we ate to understand that there are 4 Angels...”, 
corresponding with TFR pp.170-1 and Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, £.190r-193r. 


e = The following section details the substance of the Table of Earth, the method of extracting the 
names of angels from the table and the particular functions of the angels, and is drawn from TFR 
pp.175-181 (corresponding with Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, ff£1981r—-209r). This section would 
seem to provide the origin for the peculiar Golden Dawn method of pronunciation. 


e The further section on the procedure for calling forth the angels (the 19-day working) and a note 
on the composition of the invocations (“in verbis conceptis”) comes from TFR pp.184 & 189, 
corresponding with Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, ff.202v & 193v respectively. The scribe 
manages to omit copying the prohibition on the wicked spirits** and the correct spellings of the 
name Bataiva/Bataivh (as do Skinner and Rankine). 


There is nothing in this introductory section that could not have been paraphrased from TPR. Skinner and Rankine 
show no sign of having recognised the source of these paraphrased sections, and they print them without comment, 
from which it seems evident that they didn’t consult either the Cotton MSS. or TFR. As noted in the review, the 
unusual spelling of the word “Coronzom” is suggestive of a reading from TFR. 


Importantly, the instruction for extracting the names of cacodemons is misinterpreted in Sloane 307, thus doubling 
their number from 64 to 128. This is due to a faulty reading of the phrase “as well from the right as from the left”, 
which refers to how the letters from the black cross ate prefixed to certain names on both the right and left sides of 
the table, and does not mean “reading names from the line both backwards and forwards”. Clear evidence for this 
usage is readily apparent in context (in fact in the following sentence), and from Dee’s own extrapolation of the 
names of these spirits in Sloane 3191; which is itself further evidence (were any needed) that the author(s) of Sloane 
307 did not have access to Sloane 3191. Skinner and Rankine have, however, misrepresented Sloane 3191 in this 
regard, and state wrongly that it lists 128 cacodemons (p.36) when in fact it lists only 64. They also believe there are 128 
good angels,** thus giving them the idea that the wicked spirits are there to “balance” the good, which is not a view 
that can be sustained either by the text or by the context (Neoplatonic or otherwise), but which provokes a typically 
over-confident remark on p.36 that “For Dee it was a question of getting accurate information, and in doing so he 
saw that the universe was balanced, not lob-sided’’! 


There is furthermore a misinterpretation by the author(s) of Sloane 307 as to which letters from the “black cross” 
should be prefixed to the names of certain angels (those over the cross in each lesser angle) to create god-names 
(p.86 in Practical Angel Magic). This is not surprising, given the muddling of the “black cross” in Sloane 307 as already 
noted. Furthermore, and perhaps most significantly (as will be discussed in the following section), the attribution of 
the four angles of the table to the four cardinal points (E., S., W. and N.) in Sloane 307 is completely different to 
either Dee’s original (“unreformed”) arrangement, or from any reasonable interpretation of how the arrangement 
might have changed when the table was “reformed” in 1587. 


21 It’s worth noting that this material is not present in Sloane 3191, so Skinner and Rankine’s theory that this 
material came from Dee’s manuscripts (rather than TFR) would require that the author(s) had access to Sloane 3191 
and also Cotton Appendix XLVI, which became separated at some point prior to the 1620s. 

2 1 don’t think this amounts to an implication that the scribe was particularly drawn to wicked spirits, as suggested 
by Skinner and Rankine. 

23 Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. H, £.206r; TFR p.180. 

4 There aren’t: the number is 156, not counting the 91 governors or the one-letter angels of the Vision of the Four 
Watchtowers. 


3. The Invocations 


This section of Sloane 307 contains the invocations of the angels whose names were described in the foregoing 
sections, and comprises the greater bulk of the manuscript. Of course, the claim repeatedly made by Skinner and 
Rankine is that they were translated and expanded from Sloane 3191, e.g.: 


[Sloane 307 is] obviously a translation and a tenfold expansion of the Latin of the Dee manuscript which is the last 
item in Sloane MS 3191.” 


[The relevant section in Sloane 3191] was written in Latin and had just over 9000 words, and [...] is in fact the 
immediate predecessor of the manuscript that is here transcribed”’ 


It is clear that the present manuscript is a working expansion of the Book of Invocations or Calls [in Sloane 
3191)” 


This is odd, because in every possible respect the two sets of invocations are completely different, v7z.: 


1. The wording of the individual invocations bears no similarity to the invocations in Sloane 3191. 
There are nevertheless some elements from the later Dee diaries published in TFR, and also, 
secondarily, from Harley 6482 or its ancestor Sloane 3825 (both apparently derivative of TFR).”8 


2. The order in which groups of angels are invoked, and the compass points that the operator is to 
face whilst invoking them, differs radically from that of Sloane 3191. 


3. As discussed above, the letters in the Table of Earth are frequently incorrect in Sloane 307, so the 
names of the angels being invoked differ from those that would be extracted from the tables in 
Dee’s manuscripts and which Dee actually extracted in Sloane 3191. Also, the instructions on 
extracting the names of angels are misinterpreted, so the names of angels differ for a further 
reason. 


Point (iii) has already been covered, so I won’t go over the same ground here. As regards point (i) — the wording of 
the individual invocations — even where it is possible to make a direct comparison, there is no real similarity to be 
found between the Latin of Sloane 3191 and the English of Sloane 307. There are three different sets of these 
invocations in Sloane 307, one example of which I give below, alongside an invocation of the same angels from 
Sloane 3191. It is to be noted that the other two invocations of these same angels from Sloane 307 are considerably 
more prolix, and bear even less resemblance, if that is possible. I have highlighted in blue those features deriving 
ultimately from Dee (ie., after TFR), whilst red indicates features present in Harley 6482; though it is to be noted 
that TF'R and Harley 6482 also share features in common, and one feature (“servant of the Highest”) in particular 
seems to have come from TFR via Harley 6482 (marked as deriving from Harley 6482). Not all the obvious 
similarities can be adequately illustrated: the reader is advised to consult A Treatise on Angel Magic to see how closely 
the vocabulary and style matches that here. 


5.53. 
76.35. 
7 p.37. 
8 T shall refer only to Harley 6482 for detail, since as already mentioned there is a widely-available print copy. 


Sloane 3191 


Invitation to the Four Good Angels of the East, 
Powerful and Most Skilled in Medicine and the 
Curing of Diseases 


O you four angels of light: Czns or Czons, Tott 
or Toitt, Sias or Sigas, Fmnd or Fmond, 
dispositors and mighty ministers of the healing 
medicinal virtues and cures of God in the 
Eastern part of the world: in the name of the 
almighty, true and living God, I John Dee (by 
the same God’s grace a future citizen of the 
celestial Jerusalem) through such reverence and 
obedience as you owe to the same our God, and 
through these his divine and mystic names 
Idoigo and Ardza, earnestly, vehemently and 
boldly request and require of you jointly and 
severally to appear henceforth to me (the 
aforesaid John) at whatsoever moment in time I 
shall desire during my natural life, and that you 
shall seek to be calm, visible and favourable to 
me, accomplishing and fulfilling all of my 
requests as swiftly, perfectly and completely as 
possible, which I shall request from all of you, 
or from some or other of you, through these 
aforesaid names of God, Idoigo and Ardza; and 
the sense and reason of which you shall be able 
to perform, complete and fulfil most swiftly, 
perfectly, fully and calmly through the virtue, 
power, and property of whatsoever your 
medicinal offices or ministries. Amen. 


Through these aforesaid sacrosanct names of 
God Idoigo and Ardza. Amen. 


PePbRPERPE 


Sloane 307 


Names of the 4 angels serving to the first lesser angle of the 
East table, and to call them forth. 
Cezodenes, Totet, Sias, Efemende, 


calling forth, Idoigo 


Divine names governing and a 
constraining, Ardza 


O you benevolent angels of light Cezodenes, Totet, Sias, 
Efemende, who are the four servient angels serving in the first 
lesser angle of the greater terrestrial angle of the east: I 
invocate, adjure, command, and powerfully call you forth from 
your orders and mansion to visible apparition in and through 
this great prevalent signal and divine name of your God 
Idoigo, and by the efficacy, virtue and power thereof most 
firmly and solidly effectual for the calling you forth, 
commanding you to transmit your rays visibly to my sight 
[and] your voices to my ears in and through this C[rystal| 
S[tone] or G[lass] R[eceptacle], or otherwise to appear out here 
before me that I may plainly see you and audibly hear you 
speak unto me. Move, therefore, O you benign servient angels 
of light Cezodenes, Totet, Sias, Efemende, and in the potent 
name of your God Idoigo, and by the imperial dignity thereof, 
descend, and by divine permission visibly show yourselves as 
pleasant deliverers, that you may praise him amongst the sons 
of men. O you servants of mercy Cezodenes, Totet, Sias, 
Efemende, come away and in this ineffable and most excellent 
name of your God Idoigo, visibly and personally appear to the 
admiration of the earth, and to my comfort, come away, open 
the mysteries of your creation, be friendly unto me, for Iam a 
servant of the same your God the true worshipper of the 
Highest. 


When the servient angels of this order appeareth and are 
known, then receive them as followeth. 


Welcome be the light of the Highest, whose name be glorified, 
for his mercies endureth for ever. And O you servants of 
mercy and benign angels of light Cezodenes, Totet, Sias, 
Efemende, you are to me sincerely welcome, and I do in this 
inestimable and divine name of your eternal God Ardza, and 
by the absolute virtue, efficacy and force thereof most firmly, 
solidly and also effectually binding, constraining you to speak 
audibly unto me, and to fulfil my earnest petitions and requests 
for which I am now at this time very much necessitated to call 
you forth, desiring your benevolent aid and assistance in these 
my temporal and terrestrial undertakings and affairs, 
constraining you in this imperial name of your omnipotent 
God Ardza and the dignity thereof to be friendly unto me, and 
to do for me as for the servant of the Highest, wherein your 
office is apparently manifest and efficient. 


Whilst there is one minor similarity — the phrase “angels of light” — the invocation from that point differs 
completely. In fact, the phrase “angels of light” is used in this context in Cotton/TFR, as well as less specifically in 
Harley 6482, so is not significant. What is greatly more significant is the clear repetition of phrases from both these 
sources. Additionally Harley 6482’s ancestor, Sloane 3825, is in fact titled “Janua Magica Reserata”, which is 
strikingly similar to the third set of invocations in Sloane 307, entitled “Janua Orientalis [etc.] Reserata”’. Given that 
Skinner & Rankine’s next book in the series is principally a transcription of Sloane 3825, this probably ought to have 
been spotted (though it is noted in that later volume on p.37). 


A slightly interesting feature of the invocation in Sloane 307 is that it is split into two halves, the first using the name 
Idoigo and the second Ardza, possibly in line with an interpretation of the angelic instructions that Dee does not 
follow,” although it may rather be in accord with the convention from Harley 6482 about a “welcome” speech, and 
indeed the opening words of that speech correspond precisely. However, the peculiar insertion of vowels into the 
angelic names is not “orthodox”.*” Other notable differences in Sloane 307 are the lack of inclusion of the name of 
the operator, and the inclusion of phrases from the 48 Angelic Keys (angelic invocations of a different order, 
present elsewhere in Cotton/7TFR) and from other passages in TF'R (whilst, comparatively, Sloane 3191 contains no 
borrowings). 


In annotating this invocation, Skinner and Rankine once again show a lack of familiarity with Cotton/TFR when 
they state with reference to the beginning of the above invocation from Sloane 307: 


This is an example where the author of this manuscript has applied the rules and filled out and improved upon 
Dee’s original which lists the four angels unpronounceably as “CZNS sive CZONS, TOTT sive TOITT, SLAS 
sive SIGAS, FMND sive FMOND”. “Sive” simply indicates alternatives, as if Dee was not sure of the 
orthography even when he reached the final fair copy of the invocations. 


In fact, Dee was not at all uncertain, he was simply following the instructions he had been given, where the four- 
lettered names of these angels could be expanded into five-letter names for use in extreme cases, as noted by Ave in 
discussing the angels of medicine: 


Vf it be an incurable disease, (in the judgment of man) then ad the letter that standeth agaynst the name, & make 
him up five: then he cureth miraculously.?! 


So the claimed “improvements” in Sloane 307 are merely vulgarizations. There is a parallel example in the case of 
the angelic kings of the Table of Earth, where the author(s) of Sloane 307 forgets the instruction from the spiritual 
diaries and erroneously uses the name BATAIVAH (p.68 in Practical Angel Magic) instead of either BATAIVA (to be 
used comiter, “affably”) or BATAIVH (used in extremis indiciis, “in extreme judgments”).*? There is a further subtlety 
in the spelling of the names of the angelic seniors (not worth going into here) which is again lost on both the 
author(s) of Sloane 307 and the editors of Practical Angel Magic. 


Finally on the subject of the wording of the invocations, it should be noted that Dee’s effort is a rather exquisite and 
concise Latin composition, in accordance with the instruction to write “a short and brief speech” in formal prose. 
He writes it rather like a combination of an official invitation from a monarch to an ambassador, and a legal 
contract. It is unlike the simplicity of compositions such as his everyday prayer, matching instead the style of his 
formal correspondence. The invocations in Sloane 307, on the other hand, seem not to have been written to the 
same standard: for example, the second half of the above invocation doesn’t parse, and the later invocations are 
often extremely verbose by comparison. 


Turning now to consider the overall structure of the invocations as an ordered set in Sloane 307, as previously noted 
we are struck with the fact that: 


e The four angles of the Table of Earth aren’t attributed to the same cardinal points as in Sloane 3191. 


e = The order of invocations to the four quarters are different. 


°° Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, £.207r; TFR p.180. 

30 Tt may be derived from what is apparently a pronunciation note on the name “Czns” (“C-zod-en-es”’) in Dee’s 
diaries (Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I, £2071; TFR p.180); but the use of “zod” for “z” is a common feature in the 
diaries, and does not imply that other consonants are to be similarly “expanded”. 

3! Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I £.207r; TFR p.180. 

*2 Cotton Appendix XLVI Pt. I £.204r; TFR p.178. 

33 | might also add that the same editors manage to consistently mis-spell the name of one of the angels in this 
invocation (corrected in the version above from “Efermende” to “Efemende”), and also repeatedly mis-type “of 
yout God” as “of God”; but such errors seem to be the norm. 


These differences are illustrated below:*4 


Sloane 3191 


(unreforme d) Slo ane 307 


It’s worth noting that, once more, if it’s possible to get it wrong then Skinner and Rankine can manage it: footnote 
108 has “[...] Each of these Tables is attributed to one of the four compass directions. Clockwise from the top left: 
East, South, West, North ??? [sz]” 


Besides these attributions of the quarters, there are many differences in how the invocations are grouped together 
and ordered, illustrated in an appendix and not for the faint-hearted! 


The conclusion from all the above points is that the invocations in Sloane 307 are an original work based on the 
instructions given in TPR with aspects similar to Harley 6482 or Sloane 3825, and that they have no direct 
relationship with Sloane 3191. It would seem that Skinner and Rankine haven’t really examined Sloane 3191, and in 
fact there is evidence that they were relying on a flawed internet transcript (but for this, see point (10)). 


Mr. Rankine states in his defence that “[i]t is up to the reader to determine how they wish to use the material”, but it 
would of course be quite impossible for the reader to reach any kind of informed determination on the basis of the 
statements made in Practical Angel Magic and in the absence of any kind of analysis. 


3. Stephen Skinner was the person who printed the first modern edition of True & Faithful 
Relation in the 1970s and was therefore certainly aware of commonalities between the 
material, which is to be expected when people work ftom the same sources. He also 
published many magical classics like Agtippa’s Fourth Book of Occult Philosophy and 
Paracelsus [sic] Atchidoxes of Magic. His contribution to modern occultism is therefore 
substantial, Sit Anon’s appears to be negligible and one might even say anonymous, 
beyond that of carping reviews. It seems to me there is a clear case of wand envy going on 
here. 


Whilst Mr. Rankine expresses confidence that his fellow editor was aware of “commonalities” between Sloane 307 
and TPR, he falls short of stating that he has any actual knowledge of the same, such as would be the case had the 
subject ever come up for discussion. There are only two mentions of TFR in Practical Angel Magic, so I am not quite 
sute when Mr. Skinner was intending to broach the topic. Even now, the point seems lost: TFR and Sloane 307 do 
not have “the same sources” in the manner implied here. My opinion is that TFR was not consulted during the 
writing of Practical Angel Magic (and neither was Sloane 3188 or 3191, but more on that in point (10)). 


34 Tt is not possible in this brief excursion to consider the “reformed” table in Sloane 3191, since the ramifications of 
the reordering of the four corners by Raphael in 1587 remain speculative. None of the permutations, however, 
correspond to the table in Sloane 307. Additionally, the diagram of the twelve banners in Sloane 3191 provides an 
additional complication which is worth noting as such, but which is irrelevant to these considerations. 

35 One on p.44 and one in the bibliography, where they fail to mention the important Magickal Childe edition (New 
York: Magickal Childe Publishing, 1992) which includes the material from MS. Ashmole 1790 previously unearthed 
by C. H. Josten (‘An Unknown Chapter in the Life of John Dee”, in The Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 
Vol. 28 (1965), pp.223-57). 


With respect to Mr. Skinner’s republication of esoterica, whilst ’m sure it’s very laudable, and even if it’s indicative 
of the length of his wand, the volume under consideration seems to have been emitted from an entirely different, 
though proximate, apparatus. 


4. How Anon can claim that he knows that the 17 century copyist did not have reasons for 
doing certain things [the lack of a “black ctoss” and the addition of numbers down the 

tight hand side] is remarkable. Our foundation for claiming the copyist had intimate 

knowledge [of the Dee manuscripts] is that this is the original manuscript (Sloane 307) on 

which the subsequent manuscripts are based, and it demonstrates a working knowledge of 
magic. 


The failure to include a “black cross” in the Table of Earth in Sloane 307, as well as the superfluous inclusion of the 
numbers running down the right hand side, as discussed in answer to point (2), ate evidently the result of guesswork 
on the part of the author(s) of Sloane 307, who did not have access to Sloane 3191 where the “black cross” is drawn 
correctly. My interpretation of this is not the result of mystical insight, but rather of mundane research and common 
sense, of the like that ought to have been employed by the editors of Practical Angel Magic. 


The second part of point (4) is circular, depending as it does upon Sloane 307 being derived directly from a Dee 
manuscript, which it clearly isn’t. Furthermore, I don’t see any particular reason to think that Sloane 307 is not itself 
a copy of an earlier manuscript or manuscripts (there is at least one possibility in that direction), although the point 
is a minor one. The inclusion of three different sets of invocations suggests that it might, perhaps, be a compilation; 
but once more Messrs. Skinner and Rankine jump to conclusions on the matter. 


5. As to the copyist not being aware of the correctly arranged tables in Sloane 3191, that 
would be the same material (the four manuscripts Ashmole had bound together) that was 
sitting hidden in a chest for 50 years? So unless the angels were revealing it as hidden 
treasure, there is a pretty good reason why nobody would have quoted from those 
manuscripts — they wete out of citculation! Of course if the copyist saw it in the petiod 
1605-08 then fair enough, but that would then give the earlier provenance we suggested 
and Sir Anon so vehemently denies. Either way his viewpoint is shown as spurious. 


It seems Mr. Rankine here loses the thread of the discussion entirely, and of logic generally. My point is that the 
copyist wasn’t aware of Sloane 3191 (or indeed any of the original Dee manuscripts), but was working from the 
widely-available TPR. The fact that Sloane 3191 was “out of circulation” for many years is quite consistent with this 
argument, and in fact supports it. 


As for the claim that Sloane 307 was created in the period 1605-8 (during Dee’s lifetime), this would of course be 
quite difficult since the source document, TF'R, was not published till 1659. 


6. The example that Anon gives of tracing the spelling of Choronzon ignores the fact that 
different spellings were the norm in the non-standatdised English of the time. Still it does 
give Anon a chance to blow his own trumpet, he has simply scaned [sic] and reproduced 
vatious documents on his site, a feat of heroic scholarship! 


This is a curious point. My argument in the original review re: “Coronzom” (how the spelling changes from Dee’s 
spiritual diary, through TFR and into Sloane 307) is based on a laxness of transcription or spelling, probably due to a 
misreading on the part of Ralph Jennings (who transcribed TFR for Casaubon) or the printer, followed by what 
could be, for all we know, a Graecism on the part of the author(s) of Sloane 307. In itself, it is of little weight in 
determining the provenance of Sloane 307, but it is a clue to the manuscript’s origin that ought to have been 
spotted. 


It is rather unfair of Mr. Rankine to accuse the author of the review, “Sir Anon”, both of hiding behind a 
pseudonym and of blowing his own trumpet. Magicians are known, however, for performing seemingly impossible 
feats, so perhaps I ought to take it as a compliment. I should also note for the record that apart from digital images 
(such as the Enochian manuscripts reproduced from microfilm), everything on The Magickal Review has been typed 
and proofed by hand from first or corrected editions of texts, rather than scanned to text; although in future this is 
likely to change, at least for printed documents, because of the improvements of OCR technology (though 
obviously the proofing process is the same). Much of the material on the site also includes varying degrees of 
research, and there is some completely original material too, so it’s quite ridiculous to suggest that the site has 
somehow been created from a scanner. I note, on the other hand, that there is material in Practical Angel Magic that is 
clearly copied without attribution from internet sources and without checking against original sources or reliable 


transcripts (e.g., in the case of Sloane 3191 — see point (10)), even extending to what appears to be blatant plagiarism 
(more on this in point (8)), so Mr. Rankine’s comments are not only unjust but grossly hypocritical. 


7. The “strong impression” that this is new Enochian material is in fact both correct and 
not, as it is in fact old Enochian material, but being made available for the first time to the 
public, with all manuscript variants included. The reader may choose to agree or disagree 
with opinions expressed in the commentary, however the value of the manuscripts cannot 
be doubted. 


Mr. Rankine misses the point of the comment to which he refers. I did not dispute that the material presented is, at 
least partially, “new” to the public,** but I did, and do, dispute that it is “uniquely important” in respect of the 
Enochian system of magick as recorded by John Dee. It is an interesting manuscript in respect of the later 
development of Enochian magick, but it must be placed in that context. 


Secondly, to dismiss criticisms of the introduction to Practical Angel Magic by saying that “the reader may choose to 
agree or disagree” is hardly a serious response when it would seem that the reader is, in fact, being misinformed on 
key points — points related to something that, apparently, “cannot be doubted”. It is therefore fortunate that we do 
not require Mr. Rankine’s permission to explore such doubts. 


8 Anon deliberately ignores the discussion of the line of descent of the manuscript 
material contained in the book, in an endeavour to poke fun and try to belittle, whilst 
making himself look clever, ho hum, yawn.... 


I don’t think the inference about my silence on the matter is reasonable: it was, after all, a very brief review. 
However, it would now be appropriate for me to sketch out my current views on the matter. Firstly, let’s be clear 
about what Skinner and Rankine claim to have done. On the dust-jacket, they inform the reader that they have: 


...traced how the classical techniques of invocation and evocation drawn from late mediaeval grimoires, were passed 
through John Dee’s magic, via Elias Ashmole, to the aristocratic angel magicians of the 17” century, including some 
of the most powerful and influential figures in England. 


Apart from some comments on the well-known angel-magick connections of Ashmole, Hockley and the 
S.R.1.A./Golden Dawn circle, this “line of descent” is supposedly: 


e =Lord John Somers (1651-1716) 
e = Sir Joseph Jekyll (1663-1738) 
e = Sir Hans Sloane (1660-1753) 
e Goodwin Wharton (1653-1704) 


Firstly, John Somers. He was a politician who had a talent for Italian and liked Milton. Noted for omniscience, he 
had a large library which included a section comprising magickal and mathematical volumes. Of the magickal 
manuscripts, we might mention Sloane 3821 (Elias Ashmole’s copy of Sloane 307), as well as Ashmole’s copies of 
MSS. Sloane 3188 and 3191, and a number of other manuscripts such as Clavicula Salomonis, the Book of Raziel, 
Liber Lunae, the Picatrix, Peter de Abano, Agrippa, Lilly, etc.*’ Despite the fact that ownership of manuscripts is 
not sufficient to prove knowledge, much less practical application of the contents (especially when acquired 
wholesale), and regardless of the lack of evidence of any magickal (or even mathematical) research by Somers,** 
Skinner and Rankine claim on p.46 that: 


...[o]n the death of the king, Somers retired almost entirely into private life. From then on he devoted himself to his 
other passion, angel magic. 


36 Sloane 307 has been partially published by Clay Holden on alt.magick (1% August 1996), and Poke Runyon 
published Book H in The Seventh Ray, Book I, “The Blue Ray” (California: Silverado, 1999). 

37 His library catalogue is Harley 7191, art. 1. The copies of Dee’s manuscripts receive scant notice therein, merely 
listed by title, whereas other manuscripts have contents listings. 

38 Fither in the Dictionary of National Biography or the two principal book-length treatments: Henry Maddock, Az 
Account of the life and writings of Lord Chancellor Somers... (London, 1812) and Memoirs of the Life of John Lord Somers... 
(London: J. Roberts, 1716). 


It is impossible to take a statement like this on trust, especially when the only evidence they do cite is 
correspondence between Somers and Sir Hans Sloane, which they say proves that Sir Hans Sloane (whom they admit 
“has always been looked upon as merely a collector’’) shared Somers’ alleged interest in angel magick (p.46): 


[Sir Hans Sloane] also knew Somers well, and shared his interest in angel magic, as is proved by the correspondence 


between them. 


They cite MSS. Sloane 4042 £.159 and 4061 ff.27—33, but these contain no trace whatsoever of anything remotely related 


to angel magick. I quote Sloane 4042 £.159 in full: 


26. Jul. 1710 
Sr 


This morning I receivd from Dr Newton, the Queens Envoy Extraordinary at Florence, the Book which 
accompanies this Letter. It is intended by Father Grandi for the Royal Society, where he hopes it will be the more 
favourably receivd, as being written in defence of so justly famous a member of the Society. | am 


Sr 

your most obedient 
humble servt 
Somers 


The missives in Sloane 4061 concern a painting, the loan of some unspecified papers and some matters of state, and 
can be dismissed out of hand. So, from where are Skinner and Rankine getting their information on Somers? It has 
been brought to my attention that a comparison of their brief biography of Somers on pp.45—6 and the Wikipedia 
entry for 13 September 2003 by John Kenney (which they do of cite) is informative. I here quote the entire section 
on John Somers from Practical Angel Magic alongside Wikipedia, with significant interpolations by Skinner and 


Rankine in blue: 
Practical Angel Magic 


John Somers (or Sommers) was Lord Chancellor of 
England. It is no surprise to discover that he was born 
near Worcester. He was the eldest son of John Somers, 
an attorney in a [sé large practice in that town, who 
had formerly fought on the site [se] of the Parliament. 


After being at school at Worcester he was entered as a 
“gentleman commoner” at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
afterwards studied law under Sir Francis Winnington, 
and joined the Middle Temple [sz]. 


He was the author of a major reference book of the 
time, the History of the Succession of the Crown of England, 
collected out of Records, &c. His interest in the descent of 
the monarchy reflected Dee’s interest in proving that 
Elizabeth I was heir to the titles of various lands other 
than England. 


In May 1689 Somers was made Solicitor-General, and 
became King William II’s most confidential adviser. He 
was soon after appointed Attorney-General, and in that 
capacity strongly opposed the bill for the regulation of 
trials in cases of high treason. On the 23 of March 
1693, Somers was appointed Lord-Keeper, with the 
then very significant pension of £2000 a year, and at 
the same time was made a Privy Councillor. He had 
previously been knighted. Somers then became the 
most prominent member of the Junto, the small 


Wikipedia 


John Somers, Lord Somers (1651-1716), English Lord 
Chancellor, was born on 4 March 1651 near Worcester, 
the eldest son of John Somers, an attorney in large 
practice in that town, who had formerly fought on the 
side of the Parliament [...] 


After being at school at Worcester he was entered as a 
gentlemar [sé] commoner at Trinity College, Oxford, 
and afterwards studied law under Sir Francis 
Winnington, who became solicitor-general and joined 
the Middle Temple. [...] 


He was the author of the History of the Succession of the 
Crown of England, collected out of Records, &c. [...] 


In May 1689 Somers was made solicitor-general. He 
now became William HI’s most confidential adviser. 
[...] He was soon after appointed attorney-general, and 
in that capacity strongly opposed the bill for the 
regulation of trials in cases of high treason. On 23 
March 1693 [...] Somers was appointed Lord-Keeper, 
with a pension of £2000 a year [...] and at the same 
time was made a privy councillor. He had previously 
been knighted. Somers now became the most 
ptominent member of the Junto, the small council 


council that comprised the chief members of the Whig 
patty. When William IIT left in 1695 to take command 
of the army in the Netherlands, Somers was made one 
of the seven lords-justices to whom the administration 
of the whole kingdom was entrusted during his 
absence. 


In April 1697 Somers was made Lord Chancellor, and 
was created a peer with the title of Baron Somers of 
Evesham (a town very near Worcester). His connection 
with, and financing of, the notorious pirate Captain 
William Kidd adds an interesting dimension to his 
character, but caused a parliamentary vote of censure. 
The vote went in his favour. 


On the subject of the Irish forfeitures another 
parliamentary attack was made on him, with a motion 
being brought forward to request the king to remove 
Somers from his counsels and presence for ever; but 
this was also rejected by a large majority. However in 
consequence of the incessant agitation William finally 
requested Somers to resign; this he refused to do, but 
gave up his seals of office to William’s messenger. In 
1701 he was impeached by the Commons on account 
of the part he had taken in the negotiations relating to 
the Partition Treaty in 1698, but the impeachment was 
voted upon, and later dismissed. 


On the death of the king, Somers retired almost entirely 
into private life. From then on he devoted himself to 
his other passion, angel magic. In fact it is recorded in 
the catalogue entry for Sloane MS 3821, that he was 
one of the owners of the manuscript here transcribed. 
He took a totally scientific interest in many things 
including angel magic. 


His scientific approach is confirmed by the fact that he 
was president of the Royal Society from 1699 to 1704. 
He was made president of the council of the Royal 
Society [sz] in 1708 upon the return of the Whigs to 
power, and retained the office until their downfall in 
1710. He died on the 26" of April 1716. 


Somers was never married, but left two sisters, of 
whom the eldest, Mary, married Charles Cocks, whose 
grandson, became the second Lord Somers. 


which comprised the chief members of the Whig party. 
When William left in May 1695 to take command of 
the army in the Netherlands, Somers was made one of 
the seven lords-justices to whom the administration of 
the kingdom during his absence was entrusted [...] 


In April 1697 Somers was made Lord Chancellor, and 
was created a peer by the title of Baron Somers of 
Evesham. [...] his connexion in 1699 with the 
notorious Captain William Kidd, to the cost of whose 
expedition Somers had given £1 000 [...] the vote of 
censute, however, proposed upon him in the House of 
Commons for giving Kidd a commission under the 
great seal was rejected [...] 


On the subject of the Irish forfeitures a third attack was 
made in 1700, a motion being brought forward to 
request the king to remove Somers from his counsels 
and presence for ever; but this again was rejected by a 
large majority. In consequence, however, of the 
incessant agitation William now requested Somers to 
resign; this he refused to do, but gave up the seals to 
William’s messenger. In 1701 he was impeached by the 
Commons on account of the part he had taken in the 
negotiations relating to the Partition Treaty in 1698 [...] 
The impeachment was voted and sent up to the Lords, 
but was there dismissed. 


On the death of the king Somers retired almost entirely 
into private life. 


He was president of the Royal Society from 1699 to 
1704. [...] He was made Lord President of the [Privy] 
Council in 1708 upon the return of the Whigs to 
power, and retained the office until their downfall in 
1710. He died on 26 April 1716. 


Somets was never married, but left two sisters, of 
whom the eldest, Mary, married Charles Cocks, whose 
grandson [...] became the second Lord Somers [...] 


As can be seen, it is more-or-less a duplicate, the key addition being the assertion about Somers and angel magick, 


for which they clearly have no basis. 


Having thus spectacularly failed to establish that either Somers (or Sloane) practised angel magick, Skinner and 
Rankine then move on to Jekyll, stating that he “took up Somers’ interest in angel magic”. He did inherit Somers’ 
library (they being brothers-in-law), but I understand that the library was in fact “[dJivided into Lotts” between Jekyll 
and Sir Philip Yorke, based on value rather than content.*? Furthermore, there is no discernable evidence of Jekyll’s 
alleged angelophilia in the Dictionary of National Biography. Therefore I find the whole thing quite unlikely. 


In the case of Goodwin Wharton, the supposition on p.47 is even more gratuitous: 


39 MS. Add. 36116, ff.172—207. 


In 1683 a friend of Goodwin Wharton shared with him “a method which he had found among his father’s papers 
for conversing with good angels.” 


No information is available on who this friend was (they suggest William Lilly’s son, but I understand that Lilly was 
childless), or the papers concerned; nevertheless it is apparently “some evidence” of a connection between Wharton 
and Sloane 307 — at least, enough to satisfy Skinner and Rankine of another link in the chain of evidence which leads 
them to conclude that: 


...[t/his present manuscript is the working parts of the Enochian system, as used by angel magicians continuously 
without a break from the 17” to 20” centuries.*' 


and that: 


.. the initial line of transmission or lineage of these techniques from one scholar magician to another from before Dr. 
John Dee to the founders of the Golden Dawn is [...] firmly established.” 


To suggest that Skinner and Rankine’s standards of evidence are low would be a gross understatement: they treat the 
pursuit of angel magick as though it were an airborne infection, and are equally contemptuous both of the sources 
on which they rely and of their readers. The “line of descent” seems to be their invention. 


Since the subject has arisen, the above example from Wikipedia is not the only example of what appears to be 
plagiary: the biographical remarks on John Woodall on pp.30-1 are apparently copied from Duane A. Cline at 
RootsWeb/Ancestry.com. As before, the section is presented without any attempt at attribution, indentation, or any 


distinguishing marks whatsoever: 
Practical Angel Magic 


The Surgeon’s Mate, written by John Woodall and first 
published in 1617. This was the first textbook in any 
language for the guidance of ship surgeons on long 
voyages. 


Unique when it was published, The Swrgeon’s Mate is 
neither a comprehensive surgical nor a complete 
medical treatise, but a textbook to guide novice 
physicians and inexperienced surgeons who might be 
expected to treat medical and surgical emergencies 
peculiar to ships far from land for prolonged periods 
of time and under tropical conditions. Although 
Woodall’s text was written chiefly for young sea 
surgeons, it was addressed to a much wider readership 
because of its treatises on gunshot wounds, gangrene 
and the plague. The book gained immediate success 
and was reprinted in 1639, 1653 and 1655. Because it 
was so universally used by ship surgeons. sailing 
around the world, most of the copies were worn out 
or lost at sea in the course of time and only eleven 
copies are now known to exist of the many that were 
printed. 


Woodall’s other appointments [sz] included election as 


RootsWeb / Ancestry.com 


The Surgeon’s Mate, written by John Woodall and first 
published in 1617, was the first textbook in any language 
for the guidance of ship surgeons on long oceanic 
voyages. 


Unique when it was published, The Surgeon’s Mate is 
neither a comprehensive surgical nor a complete medical 
treatise, but a textbook to guide novice surgeons and 
inexperienced surgeons who might be expected to treat 
medical and surgical emergencies peculiar to ships far 
from land for prolonged periods of time and under 
tropical conditions. Although Woodall’s text was written 
chiefly for young sea surgeons, it was addressed to a 
much wider readership because of its treatises on 
gunshot wounds, gangrene and the plague. The book 
gained immediate success and was reprinted in 1639, 
1653 and 1655. Because it was so universally used by 
ship surgeons sailing around the world, most of the 
copies were worn out or lost at sea in the course of time 
and only eleven copies are now known to exist. [...] 


Woodall’s other appointments included election as 


40 Skinner and Rankine fail to cite the source, but I am informed that the above quotation is from J. Kent Clark, 
Goodwin Wharton, (Oxford University Press, 1984), p. 17: “Mrs Parish had been recommended by an ‘honest, well- 
meaning, and ingenious man’ who had shared with Goodwin a remarkable discovery — a method, which he had 
found among his father’s papers, for conversing with good angels.” See also Keith Thomas, Re/igion and the Decline of 
Magic (London: Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1971), passim. 

41 5.53; emphasis theirs. 

#2 The Goetia of Dr. Rudd, p.37. 


surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1616, and 
the promotion in the Barber-Surgeons Company to 
Examiner in 1626, Warden in 1627 and Master in 
1633. At St. Bartholomew’s he was a colleague of Sit 
William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
blood. 


The year 1626 was noteworthy both for reform and 
Woodall’s pocket. First, the Privy Council decided to 
pay the Barber-Surgeons Company fixed allowances 
to furnish medical chests for both the army and navy; 
and second, the Company requested Woodall to 
supervise theit provision, in addition to his long- 
standing commitment to supply the East India sea 
chests. 


Despite his dismissal as Surgeon General to the East 
India Company in 1635 for economic reasons, he 
retained a monopoly on supplying the Company’s 
medical chests until 1643, the year of his death at 
about the age of 73, presumably in London. 


surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1616, and the 
promotion in the Barber-Surgeons Company to 
examiner in 1626, warden in 1627 and master in 1633. 
At St. Bartholomew’s he was a colleague of Sir William 
Harvey [...] 


The year 1626 was noteworthy both for reform and 
Woodall’s pocket: first, the Privy Council decided to pay 
the Barber-Surgeons Company fixed allowances to 
furnish medical chests for both the army and navy; and 
second, the Company requested Woodall to supervise 
their provision, in addition to his long-standing 
commitment to the East India chests. 


Despite his dismissal as Surgeon General to the East 
India Company in 1635 for economy reasons, he 
retained a monopoly on supplying the Company’s 
medical chests until 1643, the year of his death at about 
the age of 73, presumably in London. 


And as before, the text on the left has been deliberately edited in small ways (capitalization, punctuation and slight 
rephrasing), but not altered substantially. In this case, the editors place a footnote at the end of the quoted section, 
citing an article on Woodall by Allen G. Debus as if to suggest that the foregoing biography was the result of the 


. 43 noe : : : ; 
editors’ own reseatch. ~ The editors’ subsequent volume, The Goetia of Dr. Rudd, contains uncredited borrowings 
from Jean-Patrice Boudet, which is perhaps more serious owing to the fact that Boudet is a noted scholar working in 


44 
much the same area. 


9. The example Anon gives, criticizing “esse” being expanded to “essence”, indicates his 
own misreading of our book (how confidence inspiring), as the word is in fact “essce”, 
which is clearly expanded to “essence” in line with our editorial policy explained i [sic] the 


inttoduction. 


No, the word in Sloane 307 is definitely “esse”, as it is in the antecedent documents: 


Cotton Appdx. 
XLVI Pt. I, £.91¢ SED 
(21s April 1584) (1659) 


ef? - Efe 


Practical 
Sloane 307, f.2r Angel 
Magic, p.61 
(1659-1692) (2004) 


oF, be, — essence 


(the mark on the 
lower right is a 


(expanded from 
the reading 


8 “John Woodall, Paracelsian Surgeon’, in Ambix 10 (1962), pp.108-118. This article has very little information in 
common with the above quotation from RootsWeb, but contains interesting details that would certainly have added 
to Skinner & Rankine’s brief biography if they had consulted it. 

4 “Tes who’s who démonologiques de la Renaissance et leurs ancétres médiévaux”, in Médiévales 44 (2003), pp.117— 


140. Compare Goeta p.31 with Boudet p.123 n.26, and Goetia p.37 with Boudet p.119 n.8. 


comma) “essce’, as per 
note on p.55) 


The word is of course Latin, and can be translated (in context) as “being”. The full phrase is “in respect of his pure 
esse’. Tam not quite sure what to make of Mr. Rankine’s comment on this error, except to say that it is unsurprising. 
There are three other errors in his transcription of that manuscript page alone. 


On a related point, I noted in my original review that the editors were wrong to read “pyres” for “pyes” in MS. 
Sloane 3188 f.3r. Since a similar error is also given in a few other books,* it’s worth clarifying. The question is 
whether some of the Dee manuscripts that were discovered in a chest were used as pie-bases by a housemaid 
(“under pyes”), or used to light fires. Here is the word from the original manuscript, with a comparator, showing it 
was indeed “pyes”: 


Va compared with yi i Says 


Skinner and Rankine’s assertion on this point seems rather bizarre, since (as discussed below) it would appear 
extremely likely they haven’t consulted Sloane 3188 at all. 


10. The question mark Rons referred to is a mistake — it didn’t get removed ftom the dratt 
of the book. Show me a book without typos and I will be amazed! Likewise we have to 
admit, Allan was definitely our worst mistake! 


Mr. Rankine refers to a double question mark left in error next to a Latin translation in footnote 151: 
Scientiam Rerum Humanarum et Judicium [—] A knowledge of sciences, facts and laws. ?? 


Once again Mr. Rankine misses the point, which was not made in pursuit of a typographical error, but of the 
cringeworthy efforts at Latin translation: in this instance, concerning the powers of a certain angelic creature. For 
the benefit of those owning a copy of the book, the translation should have been something along the lines of 
“knowledge and discernment in human affairs”. 


There is much else to criticise about their attempts at Latin, which also reveals something of their lack of awareness 
of the contents of Sloane 3191. Beginning with the book’s cover, the editors provide a title for Sloane 307: 
“Tabularum Bonorum Angelorum Invocationes”, a phrase which doesn’t quite translate, and which they have 
evidently repeated from Joseph Peterson’s online transcript, which mistakenly includes the “Tabula Angelorum 
Bonorum 49’’*° at the beginning of the section from Sloane 3191 which deals with the Table of Earth invocations, 
though it is in fact from the previous section comprising a more planetary (rather than elemental) part of Dee’s 
magickal system known as the Mystic Heptarchy. I believe Skinner and Rankine would have realised the mistake if 
they had examined Sloane 3191, or if they were aware of the Mystic Heptarchy in its rough form in Sloane 3188, or 
from later manuscript compilations by Dee, or indeed published transcripts.47 On p.35 they repeat their belief that 
the section dealing with the Table of Earth contains this circular table of 49 good angels, and on the half-title, full- 
title, on p.57 and in their bibliography they give it the title “Tabula Bonorum Angelorum Invocationes”, which, if 
translatable, would certainly not mean what they think it does. The only conclusion I am able to draw from this, and 
the many other errors and omissions in Practical Angel Magic, is that the editors’ knowledge of John Dee’s spirit 
actions is superficial at best. 


45 1. R. F. Calder, “John Dee Studied as an English Neo-Platonist” (unpublished University of London Ph. D. 
dissertation, 1952), I p.740 (available in facsimile at EThOS and in text at johndee.org); Robert Turner, E/izabethan 
Magic: The Art and the Magus (Longmead: Element Books, 1989), described on p.30, though correct in Turner’s The 
Heptarchia Mystica of John Dee (Wellingborough: Aquarian Press, 1986), transcribed on p.19 (and Turner is evidently 
the “commentator” referred to by Skinner and Rankine on p.33); Ordines Descendens of John Dee, ed. Peter Mills (2007). 
46 “The Table of 49 Good Angels”, a circular table of planetary spirits at f.51r. The section dealing with the Table of 
Earth and invocations begins on f.52v. 

7 eg., Turner, The Heptarchia Mystica of John Dee, included in Skinner and Rankine’s bibliography; but there are several 
other well-known published sources. 


And for some reason, they also add another title, “Clavicula Tabularum Enochi’,** suggesting on p.53 that it is 
present in Sloane 307 (which in fact has no title, except “Clavicula Salomonis” erroneously written on the flyleaf in a 
different hand). Their effort at titling manuscripts also goes awry in The Goetia of Dr. Rudd, where the title of Sloane 
3825, “Janua Magice Reserata’, is erroneously given as “Janua Magica Reserata” and absurdly translated as “Keys to 
the Gateway of Magic” (even forming the subtitle of the book), when a reasonable translation would actually have 
been “The Gate of Magic Unbarred”’. 


There are several other minor issues with the Latin in Practical Angel Magic, such as “Janua Septentrialis Reserata” 
(p.238), “Janua Meridienalis Reserata” (p.249), “Honorius filius Euclid” (pp.15 & 23) and their “literal” translation 
of “Clavicula” (p.59) which has a special meaning, following “Clavis Salomonis” /“Clavicula Salomonis”. I did find a 
couple of correct usages (and no correct translations) throughout the book, but am reminded of the proverbial 
stopped clock. 


Referring back to Mr. Rankine’s comment regarding the scarcity of books without typographical errors, I would put 
forward any quality mass-market publication as a likely candidate. To give a general idea, I understand that Penguin 
proof-read their publications 18 times. It seems likely that Practical Angel Magic wasn’t seriously proofed at all (though 
they do seem to have used a spelling checker). As for the point about the mis-spelling of the name “Allan Bennett”, 
I can only disagree that it was the editors’ “worst mistake”. In fact, it seems utterly trivial in comparison with 
everything else. 


11. We have had many positive responses about the introduction and early chaptets, so we 
leave that up to the reader. The only negative comments we have had so far have been 
from Anon, so I think that says something. His tone in these comments is not so much 
one scholar sobetly commenting on the work of another, and welcoming the steady 
advances in the documentation of magical technology, but the rude vorciterations [sic] of 
someone who feels he has had his very own private territory intruded upon. 


Firstly, neither in my review nor elsewhere have I ever claimed to be a scholar, and indeed the review was written 
under the aegis of “The Magickal Review”. However, I do believe my argument to be robust from an academic point 
of view, and having spoken to academics as well as practitioners, there seems to be no problem with the points 
raised in my review. In fact, I have been neither the first nor the last to raise criticisms of Practical Angel Magic, and 
there have been discussions following the book’s publication on enochian-l, the Yahoo! “enochian” group and the 
Manuscript Collaboration Project (and Mr. Rankine has been active on the latter two lists). 


I am also aware that there ate a few voices who, prior to the publication of Practical Angel Magic, noted that Sloane 
307 is a much later copy of TFR. Robert Turner wrote in 1989 that Sloane 307 was “written at least a century after 
Dee’s death’,”” but I have also been pointed to more recent, and clearer, examples: Clay Holden wrote several posts 
on alt.magick between 1997 and 2000 which note that Sloane 307 is a copy of TFR.* An alt.magick post by Clay 
Holden from 28% May 1997 is actually quoted by Skinner and Rankine on p.54, so it seems odd if they didn’t notice 
the others of that period. Poke Runyon has also previously noted that we can be “reasonably certain” that Sloane 
307 is a copy of TFR.*! 


Perhaps most significantly, the scholar whom I shall refer to under his pseudonym Synesis informed me that he 
raised concerns similar to those put forward in my review to the editors before publication, so I struggle to accept Mr. 
Rankine’s assertion that mine are the only “negative comments” that the editors have received, or that the editors 
were unawate of the problems with their claims. I can only urge Mr. Rankine to give due consideration to criticism, 
rather than seeking to attack critics in the manner that he has here.*? It certainly does no credit to one who is happy 
to vaunt himself as one of the “best-known scholar magicians alive”’. 


12. The listing of Cotton Appendix MS XLVI as Liber Mystetiorum Sextus et Secundus 
[sic] which Anon complains about is actually a correction of mislabelling by the British 
Library. Just as the Sloane 307 manuscript was mis-labelled as the Key of Solomon (which 
ptobably explains why it was largely overlooked for so long). It is precisely this sort of 


48 p.58; this title is from the Golden Dawn Book H, possibly derived from Harley 6482’s “Clavis Enochi 
Tabularum”. 

© Elizabethan Magic, p.88. 

5° 11 April 1997, 20% February 1999, 34 March 1999 and 1% January 2000. 

>! The Seventh Ray, Book I, “The Blue Ray’, p. 33. 

>? | might also note that, as a direct result of my review, I have been subjected to false and defamatory statements 
published on a website run by Mr. Rankine and his closest associate — repeated requests to remove the offending 
material having so far been ignored. 


correction whch has enabled previously “hidden” MSS to be tound, and is included tor the 
convenience of the reader. 


This is another indication of Mr. Rankine’s lack of familiarity with the contents of Cotton Appendix XLVI (and its 
cataloguing history). The manuscript in question does not actually contain Liber Mysteriorum Sextus et Sanctus, but 
much else besides (including, confusingly, the “parallel” Liber Mysteriorum Sextus et Sanctus, as well as the vatious parts 
of Mysteriorum Liber Septimus and a namber of other manuscripts which aren’t numbered as “Mysteriorum Libri’). 
The catalogue entry in the British Library is pages long and quite detailed, being correlated with TFR.* The previous 
entries, going back to 1696, are much briefer, but still more accurate than the one given in Practical Angel Magic,*4 so 
Mr. Rankine’s effort at elucidation seems rather off-target. 


With regard to the bibliography as a whole, it contains a number of errors. Firstly, they fail to distinguish between 
ptimary and secondary sources, often muddling them, and omitting several key sources such as Ashmole’s 
corrections to Casaubon’s own copy of TFR and other versions of the “lost Action” in Ashmole 1790. The 
manuscript titles they give are mostly either incorrect, incomplete or mistranslated; e.g., they repeat the usual mistake 
of naming “Loagaeth” as “Logaeth”, and repeat their own mistaken belief that Sloane 307 has the title “Clavicula 
Tabularum Enochi’”. They claim to be referencing the manuscripts individually by the titles Dee gave them, but if 
this is so then they exclude for no discernable reason a great number of manuscript books that are now bound 
together in Sloane 3188 and Cotton Appendix XLVI. Additionally, a copy of TFR annotated by William Shippen is 
listed under its now-defunct Sloane catalogue number, rather than its modern shelfmark. Again, it seems that the 
editors have no real knowledge of the contents of any of these items. 


13. Ftom here on the review descends to a level of tedium which does not even deserve a 
tebuttal. 


“...but how seriously will this criticism be taken...?” 


In conclusion, might I suggest that Sit Anon pethaps actually gets down and does some 
useful work or actually produces something of value himself, rather than quibling [sic] 

over the work of others who have laboured long and hatd to produce much material of 
value to the magical community. 


Given the many problems with Practical Angel Magic, which include transcription and translation errors, 
unsubstantiable conjectures about historical characters presented as fact, false assertions concerning key documents 
that the editors don’t appear to have examined (allegedly in spite of at least one warning) and inclusions that appear 
to be clearly plagiaristic, I do not believe that the editors have “laboured long and hard” or that the work is (as the 
editors would have it) in any sense scholarly. 


Futhermore, from the point-of-view of the practitioner, and given the misrepresentation of Sloane 307 and the 
problems inherent in the manuscript itself, I don’t believe the transcript of Sloane 307 is “useful” except in a very 
strictly limited sense: for the purpose of comparison. I am aware that Mr. Rankine has been encouraging his 
magickal students to use the contents of the book in their workings, and I think this is a mistake. 


Finally, I find the manner in which Mr. Rankine has reacted to my review to be essentially ad hominem in natute. 
Nevertheless, I hope by taking the trouble to address his points that some of the misunderstandings regarding the 
manuscripts in question might now be resolved. Given that similar problems seem to litter many of the editors’ 
other volumes, I would urge both scholars and practitioners, if they wish to consult any of those volumes, not to 
rely on them. 


— Sir Anon. 
17th October 2009 


I am indebted to Alan Thorogood for his comments on a late draft of this article, and also for access to his 
unpublished research. Please note that links to published sources may not point to the precise edition cited, 
but usually to current editions. 


3 Unrevised Descriptions of Cotton Appendix XXVI— LXV. E. G. Millar is responsible for the relevant entry, dated to 
1913-14. 

> Thomas Smith’s 1696 catalogue reads: “Dr. Dee’s papers concerning his conversation with Spirits, with the 
original letters of several Princes and great men to him.” Joseph Planta’s 1802 catalogue has: “A quantity of folio 
paper books of his own writing, consisting of many parts of his Liber mysteriorum, and conferences with angels. 
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Appendix 
Sloane 307 & 3191 Summary Contents 


Note that the Sloane 3191 invocations ate based on the “unreformed” Table of Earth, whereas Sloane 307 uses the 
“reformed” atrangement. Had Dee composed his invocations using the “reformed” table, it is uncertain what 
changes he would have made, if any; but it seems quite unlikely that it would have affected the ordering of these 
groups of invocations as shown below. 


Sloane 3191’s “Book of Supplications & Invocations” 


— Summary Contents — 
(showing forces invoked as located on the Table of Earth, 
matked in green — not in original) 


Three copies of the Table of Earth (“reformed”, blank and “unreformed”). 
The Circle showing the twelve names of God extracted from the Lines of the Holy Spirit (in the Table of Earth). 


The Fundamental Supplication to the Lord God of Hosts (M82¥ 717?) through the twelve names of God (ORO 
IBAH AOZPI etc.). 


A list of the four Kings, each with his six Seniors. 
Four Invocations of the Seniors through their Angelic King (East, South, West and North; as illustrated below, 
where each table shows one invocation). 


A list of the four angels be/ow the cross from the top-left sub-angle of every angle (also their gods, and also the 
corresponding cacodemons and their gods), 16 good angels in total. Four invocations of the same in total, one per 
compass point (E., S., W. and N.). (These four invocations are illustrated in the first table below.) 

This pattern is repeated for each of the four sub-angles (though in a different order to the compass points: top-left 
angle, top-right angle, bottom-left angle, bottom-right angle), thus 4x4 invocations in total (each table shows four 
invocations). 


Sloane 307 


— Summary Contents — 
(showing forces invoked as located on the Table of Earth, 
marked in green — not in original) 


The Table of Earth. 


tatk 


(peaarrs wats 


First Set of Invocations 


Invocations of the Eastern angle: 


Firstly, of the King of the East through the “banner name” of God. 


Then of the Seniors of the East through their King. 


Then of the angels above the cross of the first sub-angle with their gods, followed by the angels be/ow that cross and 
their god (repeated for the other sub-angles of the East) — eight invocations in total (each table shows two 


invocations). 


All of the above is then repeated for the West (considered to be the top-right angle), then the North (bottom-left) 
and finally the South (bottom-right). 


Second Set of Invocations 


The same as before, except the invocations have a different wording, and there is an initial prayer to the God of 
Hosts in order E. (top-left), W. (top-right), N. (bottom-left), S. (bottom-right) through the twelve “banner names” 
(the table shows four invocations): 


Third Set of Invocations (“Januze Reserata”’) 


As the first set, but with different wording. 
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